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introduced, by the President of Costa Rica, as a Knight of Pay 
Americanism. 

L. S. Rowe, known throughout the Americas, is the Director General ¢ 
the Pan American Union. 

Joun C. McCuintock, Assistant Coordinator of the Office of Inter-Americay 
Affairs in charge of the Basic Economy Department, has been ai 
indefatigable observer-traveler throughout all the republics. 

Orevia Hooper, after teaching in rural schools of Panama and studying 
rural conditions there, is now completing a training course in agri 
cultural economics and sociology with the BAE, under the auspices 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


R. E. Moore, long a resident of Latin America, is Assistant Directoy 





of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations in this Departmen 
and in charge of Latin American Relations. He has supervision o 
the development of the collaborating stations described in his article! 


observations which cover most of the American republics. 


Cart C. Taytor has just returned to the BAE from a year of service 


rural sociologist at the United States Embassy in Buenos Aires, in the y ( 


auxiliary service of the Department of State. 


H. H. Bennett, the recognized leader of erosion control, and chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service, has studied erosion in Latin America a 


first hand. 
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F FROM J their _ earliest 
directo a existence as free and in- 


rtmenig@gmm@y dependent peoples, the 
sion df ““ countries of the New 
articef/orld had one thing in common: 

,phey wanted to stay clear of the 
, Chilfncient blood feuds which for cen- 
of heiries had afflicted the Old World. It 
as this desire which preserved the 
ght of these free American peoples 
: > live their own lives unhampered 
, in thy Old World domination. 

In an atmosphere of friendship 
of thd respect, the New World coun- 
ies have gradually drawn closer to- 
ther. Cooperation between them 
becoming more and more con- 
| of thefete and is taking the form of 
ard, ofputually beneficial projects, many of 
Chief hich relate to agriculture. 
One of the most promising of 

P 8 

ese cooperative projects is the 
, wly formed Inter-American Insti- 
in thi®te of Agricultural Sciences, in 
d Unighich 21 American Republics are 
1e SCSHaying an equal role. The Insti- 

te, it is hoped, will be very helpful 
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THE 


C cooperative Way 


By Henry A. Wattace, Vice President of the United States 


in attacking the agricultural and 
rural-life problems of the various 
Latin-American countries. This 
work is fundamental to any pro- 
grams for raising their general 
standard of living, for it is only 
through increased efficiency in agri- 
cultural production that workers can 
be released for industrial production. 

Thus the New World countries 
are demonstrating that it is possible 
not only to live side by side in peace 
and harmony, but to work together 
for the common good of all. 

This is the kind of regional 
friendship and cooperation which 
we may hope will prevail in all parts 
of the world—both new and old— 
when the terrible threat of the 
mailed fist has been completely 
removed. But we do not need to 
wait until that glad day has actually 
arrived. Even while the war is on, 
we can begin, and we are beginning, 
to put our ideals into practice. We 
can begin making the world a 
neighborhood—right now. 





The Inter-American Syst 
IN PEACE AND W: 


By L.S. ROWE. Strongly based, with a long tradition, this 5) 
tem operates in both peace and war and looks toward the years 
follow victory, says the Director General of the Pan America 


Union. 


AMERICAN _ REPUB- 

LICS today present to the 

world an outstanding ex- 

ample. of international 
cooperation. The present world 
crisis is demonstrating the soundness 
of the Pan American movement and 
the strength of the system of inter- 
national relations that has been de- 
veloped on the American Continent 
during the last half century. 

The Pan American movement is 
not a phenomenon of the moment, 
but is the result of a long evolu- 
tionary process. Its value and its 
efficacy have been proved by time. 
Its origin may be traced to the very 
beginning of the independence 
movements in Spanish America in 
the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century. The leaders of those early 
days recognized that only through 
a policy of cooperation could they 
achieve the great objectives for 
which they were struggling. 

Fortunately, this sentiment con- 
tinued to prevail after independence 
was achieved. Throughout the re- 
maining -years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and up to the present time the 
relations between the American Re- 
publics have been characterized by 
a policy of peaceful collaboration 
and mutual helpfulness. This is 


especially true since 1890 when tt 
modern Pan American moveme 
began with the First Internatioy 
Conference of American States 

Washington. There have been « 
ceptions and there have been diffe 
ences, but on the whole internation 
relations on the American Contine 
have emphasized the constructi 
rather than the destructive aspen 
of life. 

The inter-American system 
predicated on the recognition of 
the willingness of the compone 
states to subscribe to certain fund 
mental precepts in their mutual 1 
lations. These have been recort 
in international treaties and decl: 
tions and are a part of the ba 
law of the Continent. They i 
clude the principle of the nonintt 
vention of one state in the intem 
or external affairs of another, p 
scription of the use of force as 
instrument of national policy 
the nonrecognition of territory 4 
quired by force, the settlement 
international differences by pad 
means, economic organization of 
basis that will contribute to 1 
well-being of all nations, and t 
conduct of relations between st 
in accordance with the principle 
international law. 
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ey | 
ning the stress and strain of emergencies. 
On this basis the events of the last 


few years fully demonstrate the solid 


Over and above these specific rules 
bf conduct, the American Republics 
have developed a sense of conti- 
nental responsibility under which 
ny act or incident involving two or 
more states immediately becomes the 
concern of every other member of 


Ithe continental community. 


The American Republics have 
established the principle of conti- 


‘Aoental solidarity in their relations 


with states in other sections of the 
world. They have declared that 
any attempt on the part of a non- 


SAmerican state against the territory, 
mathe sovereignty, or the political in- 
iowfdependence of an American state 
Ashall be considered as an act of 


iffeg the peace of the Continent is threat- 
iongened by acts of any nature arising 
§ outside the Continent they will im- 


mediately consult together to deter- 


and that no American state engaged 
in war with another non-American 
state shall be considered as a bel- 


mligerent by the other American 


Republics. 
In Wartime 


It has been said that the test of 
any system is its ability to withstand 


foundation on which the Pan 
American movement rests. The 
American Republics have shown 
that the system of international re- 
lationships developed in the Western 


of Hemisphere is prepared to meet not 


only the problems of peace, but also 
the complex and difficult problems 
of a world conflagration. Immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of the war 
in 1939 the solidarity of the Ameri- 
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cas became apparent; and with each 
succeeding step in the extension of 
the conflict this sentiment of conti- 
nental unity became more and more 
evident. 

It was reflected first in the at- 
tempt of the American Republics to 
preserve their neutrality; this was 
the principal object of the Meeting 
of Consultation of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics held at Panama in Sep- 
tember 1939. It was again empha- 
sized in July 1940 when, following 
the downfall of France, it appeared 
that-some of the European posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere 
might be transferred from their 
present owners to Germany. This 
would have constituted a distinct 
threat to the security of the Conti- 
nent, and at the Second Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers held at Habana 
the American Republics declared 
that should such a transfer be at- 
tempted the American Republics 
would take over and assume the 
administration of such possessions. 

Solidarity of the American Re- 
publics achieved its highest mani- 
festation following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 
The reaction of the Republics to this 
act of aggression was prompt and 
decisive. By their united action in 
the military and economic as well 
as in the political field they have 
demonstrated that their acceptance 
of fundamental precepts of interna- 
tional law represents more than 
pious words; that they are prepared 
to take affirmative action to uphold 
those principles, and to make their 
contribution so that they shall be 
recognized and respected through- 
out the world. 

With the extension of the war to 
the Americas the problem of the 











military defense of the Continent 
became of paramount importance. 
To consider these questions an 
Inter-American Defense Board was 
created at the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Rio de Janeiro. 
At the same time several bilateral 
commissions have been organized, 
including one between the United 
States and Mexico and another be- 
tween the United States and Brazil. 

The United States must inevitably 
bear the chief burden of military 
operations because of its superior 
physical and material resources and 
greater technical skill. But the 
military conduct of the war is by 
no means a unilateral undertaking. 
By providing military, naval, and 
air bases, and by undertaking 
patrolling operations, each one of 
the American Republics is making 
its contribution to the military de- 
fense of the Continent and to resist- 
ing the forces of aggression. 

It is in the economic aspects of 
the war, however, that many of the 
Republics are making outstanding 
contributions. As the Brazilian 
Ambassador, Dr. Carlos Martins, 
recently observed, if the United 
States is the arsenal of democracy 
in the production of weapons, the 
countries of Latin America may well 
be considered the arsenal of raw 
materials. 

Petroleum, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
manganese, tungsten, and a variety 
of other minerals are pouring forth 
in ever-increasing quantities from 
every nation. Increasing demands 
also have been made on the agri- 
cultural resources of the Continent. 
Applying the principles of cooper- 
ation that are characteristic of Pan 
American relations, multilateral and 
bilateral arrangements have been 
made to stimulate the production of 
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key commodities and to regulay 
economic relations among the sever 
Republics. The services of technic 
experts have been made available 
inquire into the possibilities of jp. 
creasing the output of essential com. 
modities heretofore obtained fron 
areas now inaccessible. 

Many of the projects that hay 
been formulated in the field of agri, 
culture have for their purpose ng 
only the immediate output of prod. 
ucts needed in the war, but; 
permanent broadening of the ew 
nomic foundations of the severd 
countries. Outstanding among proj 
ects of this character is the Inter 
American Institute of Agriculturd 
Sciences, now being established a 
Turrialba, Costa Rica, pursuant to 
a recent resolution of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, 


Afterward 


It is inevitable that at the close of 
the present world conflict, far 
reaching problems of a_ political 
economic, and social character will 
confront the nations of the Westem 
Hemisphere. To meet these prob 
lems it is of the utmost importance 
that the close bonds of cooperation 
that today characterize the relations 
between the American Republics kk 
not only continued but strengthened. 
Their solution will be facilitated t 
the extent that the principles of co 
operation continue to be applied, 
and to the degree that each nation 
of the community is prepared to 
make its contribution to the deter 
mination of international problems 

The American Republics already 
have provided means whereby thes 
problems can be studied. At the 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers held 
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Juridical Committee, which is estab- 
lished at Rio de Janeiro, was en- 
trusted with the formulation of 
specific recommendations relative to 

t-war international organization 
in the juridical and political fields 
and in the field of international 
security. In providing for this study 
the Meeting enunciated the principle 
that world peace must be based on 
the principles of respect for law, of 
justice, and of cooperation, which 
have always inspired the nations of 
America and have been expressed at 
inter- American conferences held 
since 1889. 

At the same time the Rio meeting 
recognized that a new order of 
peace must be supported by eco- 
nomic principles that will insure 
equitable and lasting international 
trade with equal opportunities for 
all, and that collective security must 
be founded not only on political in- 
stitutions but also on just, effective, 
and liberal economic systems. Ac- 
cordingly, the Meeting requested 
the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union to convoke an 
Inter-American Technical Economic 
Conference charged with the study 
of present and post-war economic 
problems. As a first step in hold- 
ing such a conference the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, which has 


_ 





been functioning at the Pan Ameri- 


can Union since November 1939, 
has been requested to undertake pre- 
liminary studies, and a subcommit- 
tee has been named for this purpose. 

Post-war economic relations are 
certain to be of utmost importance 
to the American Republics, and 
especially to the nations of Latin 
America. Theirs is essentially an 
export economy, and the economic 
life of the several countries depends 
to a much greater extent than that 
of the United States on their ability 
to ship abroad the output of their 
farms and their mines. To some 
extent this dependence on foreign 
markets is being reduced through 
the diversification of production and 
the introduction of new industries. 

In the encouragement of this 
trend the United States can be of 
great assistance. It is to the interest 
of this country, as well as to the in- 
terest of the Latin American coun- 
tries, that their national economies 
be placed on the strongest possible 
basis. We may undoubtedly be as- 
sured that as a matter of national self- 
interest the enlightened policy of 
economic cooperation that now 
characterizes our relations with the 
other republics of the American Con- 
tinent will be continued and even 
strengthened in the years that follow 
the war. 





In 1815 


May God grant that some day we may have the happiness of 
installing here an august congress of the representatives of the 
republics .. . to discuss and study the high interests of peace 
and war with the nations of the other three parts of the world! 





ican 
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—SimMOn Bo.ivar oF VENEZUELA 


Better Food AND Health 
FOR THE AMERICAS 


By JOHN McCLINTOCK. 4s health and food are fundamental 


to satisfactory living, cooperative measures aim to achieve them, 
that other advantages may follow. 


MATERIAL resources of 

the Americas have been 

well publicized. The im- 

portance of these re- 
sources to the United Nations has 
become apparent. In the United 
States today, we are aware of the 
great contributions being made to 
North American war production by 
the copper, bauxite, lead, zinc, and 
other strategic metals from the 
mines of neighboring countries to 
the south. We look to these coun- 
tries for increasing quantities of 
tropical-grown materials to replace 
former imports from outside the 
hemisphere. Of these, rubber, fi- 
bers, vegetable oils, and drugs make 
the basis for large-scale industrial 
developments. 

But the most valuable resources of 
the Americas are people, rather than 
minerals and rubber. As man- 
power increasingly becomes absorbed 
in the military forces and arma- 
ment factories, a larger share of 
productive burden of farms, mines, 
and forests of the Western Hemi- 
sphere must be borne by the re- 
maining civilian population of the 
Americas. Rubber, for instance, is 
primarily a manpower problem. It 
is estimated that two additional 
workers are needed to obtain an 
additional ton of rubber from the 
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forests of the Amazon basin and 
Central America. The same man- 
power problem exists in efforts to 
expand hemisphere production of 
minerals, fibers, drugs. 

In organizing the natural re 
sources of the hemisphere for de 
fense and production, therefore, the 
Americas first must think in human 
terms. The 125,000,000 people of 
the other American Republics con. 
stitute one of the greatest productive 
and political elements in world 
affairs. Now largely aligned as 
fighting allies of the United States, 
as staunch supporters of the cause 
of freedom against the Axis, the 
peoples of the other Americas play 
an increasingly influential role. 
And the strengthening of these hv- 
man resources properly is a matter 
of first concern in wartime inter- 
American cooperation. 

This cooperation finds expression 
in many projects in fields of health 
and sanitation, food supply, and 
emergency rehabilitation. The work 
goes forward within the cooperative 
framework adopted at the Rio de 
Janeiro conference of American 
foreign ministers in January 1942 
That conference specifically recom- 
mended cooperative health and 
sanitation measures to support de- 
velopment of economic resources. 
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‘ood supply and emergency projects 
o alleviate human suffering result- 
g from wartime trade dislocations 
so have been undertaken on the 
pattern of inter-American co- 


operation. 








Unified 


Contributions of the United States 
to this program are being carried 
out through the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, an agency of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. The institute 
was set up soon after the conference 
as a corporate medium for the 
health and sanitation measures. 
Then food supply and emergency 
rehabilitation divisions were grouped 
with health and sanitation to make 
aunified program. Within the Co- 
ordinator’s office, the work is 
organized under the Basic Econ- 
omy Department. The description 
“basic economy” was chosen because 
the work mainly concerns health 
and nutrition of the peoples of the 
Americas. Certainly there is noth- 
ing more fundamental than these 
factors in considering the welfare of 
the American peoples and develop- 
ment of the tremendous resources 
nature has placed at their disposal. 
Under the compulsion of wartime 
necessity, the Basic Economy pro- 
gram rapidly has moved into action. 
More than 500 projects and activi- 








ties are under way or completed. 
They range from the establishment 
of chains of health stations in the 
Amazon rubber country to a road 
project in Honduras, designed to 
tide a banana-growing area over an 
unemployment crisis. The projects 
under this program reflect the va- 
nety of local conditions in the 
Americas which result from diver- 
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sity of climate, soil, social, political, 
and economic conditions. Basic 
Economy is a broad concept of ac- 
tion in behalf of the fundamental 
needs of the American peoples. But 
in action, the Basic Economy pro- 
gram becomes a multitude of plan- 
ning details to fit local requirements 
of the hemisphere’s variegated pano- 
rama of peoples and conditions. 

The Institute has entered into 
health and sanitation agreements 
with 14 of the other American 
republics—Brazil, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Venezuela. In most of these 
countries, special agencies have been 
set up by the Governments for the 
health and sanitation work. Co- 
operation in these projects is in 
accordance with the capacities of 
each of the countries to provide 
funds, technicians, materials. The 
latest of the agreements, with Vene- 
zuela, calls for contribution of ap- 
proximately $700,000 by Venezuela 
to supplement the United States 
contribution of $1,000,000. Some 
countries, unable to put up money, 
contribute materials, equipment, and 
services instead. 


Exorcizing Malaria 


Malaria control is one of the main 
objectives of the health and sanita- 
tion work. Malaria is a scourge of 
humanity in tropical areas where 
development of rubber, fibers, and 
other strategic materials must pro- 
ceed. Most of the land area of the 
Americas to the south, moreover, 
lies in tropical and_ subtropical 
zones. At the same time, construc- 
tion of hospitals, dispensaries, and 
sewage systems, improvement of 
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water supply, the training of nurses, 
and distribution of medical supplies 
aim to reduce the human toll taken 
by yellow fever, dysentery, tubercu- 
losis, yaws, typhoid, and other dis- 
eases common in various places in 
the hemisphere. 

Health and sanitation service is 
indispensable to economic develop- 
ment in the Tropics. This fact is 
recognized in inter-American co- 
operation, as it has been recognized 
for many years by private interests 
and governments working to de- 
velop the natural riches of tropical 
areas. The scale of wartime eco- 
nomic development requires health 
and sanitation work of larger dimen- 
sions than anything hitherto under- 
taken. 


Local Food 


The food projects result partly 
from the wartime shortage of ship- 
ping. This makes it desirable to 
grow more food locally. Food re- 
sources in some places, as in Panama 
and northern Brazil, are strained by 
influx of population for defense pur- 
poses and for production of rubber 
and other materials. The shipping 
shortage makes it difficult to supply 
these increasing food needs with im- 
ports from surplus food-producing 
areas. Food-producing agreements 
have been made with Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Panama, El Salvador, Para- 
guay. Agricultural specialists have 
been sent to Peru and other coun- 
tries to survey the needs. Addi- 
tional food agreements are being 
considered. 

The most extensive emergency re- 
habilitation work is going on in El 
Oro Province, Ecuador, which was 
damaged in the border dispute be- 


tween Peru and Ecuador. Here is 
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an inter-American effort at scientif; 
rehabilitation. The El Oro wor 
ranges from immediate relief fy 
returning refugees to subsisteng 
agriculture and development of ney 
cash crops, such as fibers. The pr 
habilitation program includes healt; 
and sanitation as well as improv. 
ment of transportation and othe 
productive facilities. 

In Honduras, road building wa 
selected as an employment projec 
because of the basic need of tha 
country for better roads. Teguc. 
galpa, the capital of Honduras, js 
the only Central American capita 
without rail connections. A section 
of the road from Tegucigalpa to the 
Potrerillas railhead is being im. 
proved. Nearly 2,000 men have 
been employed. The wages paid 
help to sustain the economy of the 
area against the loss of banana ex. 
ports, the chief export item of 
Honduras. This illustrates the en- 
deavor of Basic Economy to provide 
long-term benefits for the peoples of 
the Americas as well as to ‘solve im 
mediate wartime problems. 


Last Frontier 


Wartime advances in the field of 
food and health, the rehabilitation 
of economic and social life, promise 
long-term benefits which may out 
weigh the immediate results. Hos 
pitals and dispensaries, for example, 
are indispensable to wartime rubber 
development in the Amazon. Once 
built, health facilities remain as en 
during foundations for better living 
standards of the region. The Ama 
zon country is the last great frontier 
of the Americas. Brazil is moving 
thousands of additional workers into 
the Amazon basin to increase pro 
duction of rubber. This wartime 
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population shift may give the Ama- 
zon region its strongest impulse to- 
ward economic development since 
men began to dream about the pro- 
ductive potentialities of that area. 
The basin embraces an area of about 
2,000,000 square miles. The forests 
alone hold large resources of vege- 
table oils, rubber, and other ma- 
terials. What it needs is human 
energy and machines to develop the 
natural resources. And the human 
energy can be applied to the re- 
sources most effectively with the aid 
of modern health and sanitation 
services, with improved food supply 
to make living conditions attractive. 

Similarly the development of new 
food crops, the diversification of 
agriculture, should make lasting 
contributions to the economic ad- 
vance of neighboring republics. 
The economy of these countries 
largely is agricultural. For genera- 
tions they have grown one or two 
staple crops for export—coffee, 
sugar, cotton, bananas. They have 
imported a substantial part of their 
food, although the local soil and cli- 
mate could yield an abundance and 
variety of food crops. Take Costa 
Rica. About go percent of the ex- 
ports of that democratic little coun- 
try, lying next to Panama, consisted 
of coffee, bananas, and cocoa. Now 
Costa Rican farmers are beginning 
to grow vegetables for shipment to 
the expanded defense forces of the 
Panama Canal. In Central Amer- 
ica, as in other places in the hemi- 
sphere, rising food costs result partly 
from disruption of trade and the 
shortage of shipping. This in itself 
impels inter-American cooperation 
to increase local food supplies. New 
farming habits resulting from these 
efforts, like the construction of hos- 
pitals and roads, should make en- 
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during contributions to the welfare 
of the American peoples. 

Thus the Americas cooperate to 
strengthen the human resources of 
the hemisphere. This collaboration 
since Pearl Harbor has progressed 
beyond anything previously achieved 
among the American peoples in the 
way of cooperative action. The co- 
operation in saving human lives is 
less spectacular than the destruction 
of human lives on the fighting 
fronts. Yet, in the long run, it may 
have implications more significant 
for the future of the human race 
than the thunder of guns and the 
swoop of dive bombers on the 
battlefronts. Through such cooper- 
ation, the Americas learn to build a 
civilization in which human values 


find expression above the life- 
destroying schemes of military 
dictators. 


Two-Way Benefits 


One other aspect of the Basic 
Economy program must be empha- 
sized. It represents the good neigh- 
bor policy of the United States in 
action. It is the good neighbor 
spirit expressed in deeds. Struggling 
with wartime shortages of food, 
with losses of trade, and with com- 
plex problems in production of rub- 
ber and other materials, our neigh- 
bors to the south naturally look to 
the good neighbor of the north for 
aid. There is a two-way flow of 
benefits. For the good neighbor of 
the north, in turn, looks south for 
aid in defending the hemisphere, in 
expanding production, in building 
for the post-war years. As they 
fortify words with deeds, so the 
Americas show to the world what 
can be achieved by voluntary co- 
operation among free peoples. 


Ir 





Land and Rural People 
ON THE Isthmus Link 






By OFELIA HOOPER. Advantages to commerce of the Isthmus 
of Panama have for centuries focused world interest on the coun- 
try thereabouts. Ancient land customs and practices in Panama 
hinder developments under present national agricultural and land 
policies, but progress is on its way. 


WAR has stimulated in- 

terest in the potential 

farm lands of Panama. 

Huge ships from all na- 
tions in times of peace passed 
through the Panama Canal making 
it possible for the urban Panamani- 
ans to buy whatever they needed 
or whatever they wished for them- 
selves or to sell to the people of the 
Canal Zone. Their ports rivaled 
the great centers of the world. 
These ships come no more. 

What are the possibilities of pro- 
ducing on native lands a measur- 
ably larger portion of the foods for 
the city people and the population 
generally? For urban people com- 
prise one-third of the population of 
the Republic of Panama. A review 
of conditions suggests that increased 
production is entirély possible but 
that, as a practical matter, to ac- 
complish it will be a slow and 
patient process. With open eyes 
the Panamanian Government moves 
in to the task. 

Legally the rural families may 
own land but for economic and 
psychological reasons they are not 
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doing it. They rent from the Gov- 
ernment. For generations they have 
been accustomed to hacking a new 
tract out of forest to cultivate each 
year. They have not learned in- 
tensive cultivation and do not now 
know how to get along on a limited 
piece of land. The Government 
will give the land free to rural 
families under certain conditions, 
in parcels of 15 to 30 acres, but the 
families generally do not as yet 
know how to make this do. 

Land has been theirs to buy or 
for the taking ever since the enact 
ment of Law 137 in 1928 but today 
only 14 percent of the small farmers 
legally own their lands and the 
rural people who are farming art 
about two-thirds of the half-million 
total population. Panama is about 
the size of Maine and today the 
title to only about one-fourth of the 
land is legally registered. Of this 
about two-thirds is owned by 5 
landlords and nearly 12,000 farmers 
own the remaining third. The 
Government owns all the unreg 
istered land and rents some of tt 
each year to farmers. Rural fam 
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ilies who do not own land are ten- 
ants of the Government or of the 
landlords, or they use public lands 
without paying rent. 

Meanwhile 150 thousand souls 
and bodies live in the urban areas 
and must be fed. Moreover, many 
of the roo thousand workers con- 
nected with the Panama Canal and 
many soldiers and sailors cross fre- 
quently into the Panamanian 
cities—Panama and Colon—having 
meals there perhaps once or twice a 
week. Imports no longer come in 
appreciable quantities. Naturally 
the merchants who supply all these 
people turn now to the local lands. 


Government Acts 


Even before this question grew 
acute the Republic had begun to 
organize its rather restricted re- 
sources of land, manpower, money, 
and technical skill to develop its 
agriculture. It aims toward better 
ways of farming and living, better 
credit facilities, better transportation. 
It is making agriculture a concern 
of the country as a whole and is 
sending men and women of techni- 
cal skills out to work with the rural 
people. 

Here they find that these people 
as a rule know little about produc- 
ing for sale. Families live a self- 
suficing life almost devoid of ex- 
change with the world outside. 
With primitive methods and tools, 
and perhaps a few animals, they 
raise enough for a meager living 
when combined with fruits and 
game from the forests and fish from 
the streams. 

For when a rural family is formed 
it locates where it can rent public 
land. It reads the signs of the 
forests for fertile soil and wants a 
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water supply, an altitude that will 
diminish the heat and mosquitoes, 
and freedom from neighbors’ pos- 
sible depredations and parental in- 
terference. 

Living 

Next the family clears about 12 
acres by cutting down and burning 
the forest. They plant rice, corn, 
and root vegetables; perhaps some 
beans, sugarcane, or bananas. They 
may plant peanuts and tobacco. 

They build a house with a roof 
thatched with palm leaves, sugar- 
cane, or rice leaves and with walls 
of bamboo or clay. Or perhaps they 
do without walls. Earth makes the 
floor. Vines and fibrous bark may 
take the place of nails. The bam- 
boo ceiling under the thatch may 
serve as a bed, or a bamboo bed may 
be fastened to the floor. Skins are 
the bedclothes. Pieces of wood and 
hammocks complete the furniture. 
Cooking is done, over a wood fire 
on the floor, in home-made clay pots 
supported by stones. The food is 
served with utensils made of wood 
and skins. 

Later, a few fruit trees are planted 
around the home site, and coffee 
and cocoa trees or cocoanut palms. 
This home site is maintained in per- 
manent cultivation. Beyond the 
groves is the land that is wrested 
yearly from the forest in patches. 
Each new patch is planted with 
grain or other crops; the last one is 
abandoned. The planting is done 
with the aid of a sharp stick some- 
times tipped with steel and cultiva- 
tion merely means cutting the weeds 
twice a year. This quick use and 
abandonment of land explains the 
estimate that it takes 100 acres to 
raise a cow. 
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The diet of the rural family con- 
sists of coffee, tortillas, some fruits 
or vegetables, and dried meat if the 
man has killed a deer, a rabbit, or 
a wild pig. Occasionally there is 
pork, beef, or chicken. The people 
eat uncooked fruits, the hearts of 
certain palm trees, and the tender 
leaves of certain plants. 

In 1940, the average yearly cash 
income of the rural families was $13. 
This was used to pay the Govern- 
ment for rent of the land; to pay the 
tax for slaughtering animals; to pay 
the church for religious ceremonies; 
to pay the village stores for some 
clothes and tools; and sometimes to 
pay the doctor for care. When the 
rural families have not the money 
for services, they do without. 


Junta 


But these meager resources mean 
more than they might, for a rudi- 
mentary cooperation is practiced. 
Through the “junta” they help each 
other, especially with farm work. 

This interchange of work has 
deep economic and social signifi- 
cance, for it provides the manpower 
fer agriculture and the social life for 
the neighborhood. Competition at 
a working party in cutting down 
trees, in harvesting crops, and occa- 
sionally in killing poisonous snakes, 
is like the competition in sports in 
the cities. The better workers and 
the prettiest girls are the first guests 
invited by a family to the junta, but 
all the neighbors are welcomed. 
Good work, good company, good 
food, good drinks, and a good time 
characterize the junta. When it is 
over the family has its work done 
well and the neighborhood has satis- 
fied its social yearnings. It has 
given a chance for doing small busi- 
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ness, for exchanging products, for 
love-making, for training the young, 
and for hearing the news. Both 
home and social training stem from 
the juntas. 

Any sales of products are usually 
made at the little village found in 
each community. Here are the rep. 
resentatives of governmental agen- 
cies, the church building, the school, 
and a few stores. Each family goes 
to the village at least once a year, 
Perhaps for 20 hours, through the 
jungle, up hill and down, over rivers 
and creeks without bridges, under 
tropical sun or rains, the adults carry 
on their shoulders baskets of prod- 
uce often topped by the baby. On 
the flat lands and the shores ox-carts 
and canoes may carry the load. 

Cattle are bought only at the end 
of the dry season, when they are 
lean and cheap, by commission 
merchants who collect to sell to the 
large cattleman who has good pas- 
tures close to the Pan-American 
Highway. He fattens the cattle dur- 
ing the rainy grass season before 
slaughtering them for the markets. 
This yearly collective sale at the vil- 
lage is a day of great excitement. 

Rural families are large and rela- 
tives are welcome—they help with 
the work and break monotony. 
Many races are represented in this 
rural population. The country is 
diversified too, for Panama borders 
two oceans and is divided by irreg- 
ular mountains, by the Canal, by 
about 500 nonnavigable rivers, and 
by the dense tropical forests. 

Here then are the locale, the 
people, and the customs with which 
the Government’s Department of 
Agriculture is working, to develop 
in Panama a reasonably adequate 
food supply. The customs are old; 
the need is new and emphatic. Pace 
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as always been slow; development 
ust be rapid. Thus the rough 
outlines of the problem that the 
Republic is tackling take evident 
shape. 

Specific phases of the problem are 
attacked. Men and women, com- 
parable to the County and Home 
Demonstration Agents so active in 
e United States, are now showing 
armers how to fight the diseases 
nd pests of livestock and poultry, 
how to breed for livestock improve- 
ment, to irrigate, to use simple ma- 
hinery to imcrease production. 
Dairying is encouraged on the flat 
ands and rice-cleaning mills are in- 
talled. Boys and girls have special 
tention. As in any country of 
arly development they offer the best 
hope of effective response. 
These workers help rural families 
p improve their homes, their diets, 
heir child care. They encourage 
F handicrafts. They work with 
¢ Department of Health to free the 
wmilies from mosquitoes, hook- 
orm, and noxious insects. 

That the junta offers an excellent 
pint of contact and center for 
jimulating and spreading new 
ethods and ideas, the governmen- 
t workers have been quick to 
reognize. It can be developed to 
ew uses without injuring its tradi- 
jonal character, if the will and skill 
p preserve the spontaneity are there. 
Sociologists are stimulating the 
nsciousness of possible unity be- 
een towns and country, with po- 
intial benefits to both. They are 
dying rural people and problems. 
eir special training will illumi- 
pte new phases and find new 
thods of adjustment. 

In these plans the Government 
nd the workers must compete with 
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an ancient and deep-rooted feeling 
of the rural people that they should 
use the land collectively and tempo- 
rarily. They consider that the land 
belongs to the neighborhood—that a 
man has to the right to use the land, 
but not the right to retain it as 


private property. 
Land Traditions 


This feeling about the neighbor- 
hood rights and common ownership 
has persisted for four centuries in the 
face of great opposition. The Indian 
tribes lost their rights to the land 
when Spain took the Isthmus of 
Panama. Two centuries later, in 
1705, the rural families of the Isthmus 
paid money to the king of Spain for 
the right to use the land collectively. 

For the future, the Government 
seems to have a choice of two 
methods of agricultural progress. 
One is to make individual owner- 
ship and the intensive cultivation of 
a permanent piece of farmland a cor- 
nerstone principle of the new agri- 
culture. If this way is chosen, 
action must be prompt or there may 
not be enough practicable public 
land for farmers to buy when they 
are ready for it, and this might 
mean landless farmers, loss of inde- 
pendence of spirit, and a drifting to 
cities or the Canal Zone. An alter- 
native is the acceptance of the 
rooted practice of collective land use 
and then aiding in farm improve- 
ment through communal organiza- 
tion. Whatever way is decided 
upon, the Republic of Panama is 
now embarked on a new agricul- 
tural policy which will use the re- 
sources of the nation in the develop- 
ment of its agriculture for the first 
time in its history. 
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Inter-American Advance 


Through Collaboration 


By R.E. MOORE. Agricultural development stations establis 








and expanded in the other American countries through collabor 
tion with the United States will emphasize complementary cro 


and build toward stability. 


In the rising tide of inter-American 
cooperation which we have seen de- 
velop during the past years, nothing 
offers greater possibilities for practi- 
cal collaboration and for the advance- 
ment of enlightened self-interest 
than the activities now being under- 
taken by the agricultural agencies of 
the Americas. 

Among these, the United States 
Department of Agriculture is play- 
ing an important part, thus carrying 
out a long tradition. For more than 
50 years the Department has been 
cooperating with other American 
Republics by exchanging information 
and material and by assisting in the 
improvement of agricultural prod- 
ucts. In July 1941, however, an 
intensification of these efforts was 
made possible when the Congress 
appropriated funds for cooperation 
with other American Republics to 
stimulate the production of agricul- 
tural commodities that would be 
complementary to our own. 

It was early recognized that an in- 
telligent coordination of the widely 
divergent skills and techniques of 
the various countries would be basic 
to the solution of our common 
problems. No country today can 
adequately solve its own problems 
completely unaided by other coun- 
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tries; the unhampered exchange 
personnel and techniques is abs 
lutely essential. 

Problems of agricultural develop 
ment in the Americas are by 1 
means simple nor are they limite 
in their scope. Obviously, for the 
solution, there would be work { 
a force much larger than that whid 
the American Republics can place: 
the field. It is clear that those proi 
lems that deal with the commoditiq 
urgently needed in the prosecutio 
of the war merit first consideratioy 
But this does not mean that th 
work is limited in scope to a w 
time economy. 

It would not be to the interest 
other American republics to devel 
or increase the cultivation of pro 
ucts in the United States if sud 
development would upset the 1 
tional economies and make it di 
ficult for them to operate effectivd 
after the war. Among nations, 
among individuals, a combined 4 
fort can succeed only if the b 
interests of the participating grow 
are advanced. Unless this progra 
takes into account the long-tim 
needs of other American repubiig 
it is not difficult to foresee objectic 
and even obstructions to a prog 
of inter - American agricultural 4 
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operation. This is only logical. 
The permanency of the program 
will depend upon its ability to con- 
tinue to serve the economic require- 


ments of all the American countries. 


Naturally in some instances the 
interests of one country will bear 
no relation to those of the other re- 
publics. Then there will be cases 
in which two countries may have a 
problem in common which does not 
affect the others. In still other in- 
stances, the interests of most or all 
of the American republics will be 
involved. Any intelligent plan for 
agricultural cooperation must take 
these. various contingencies into ac- 
count. By frank discussion, the 
problems which belong in each 
category can be identified and then 
treated accordingly. 

Every country of South and 
Middle America produces to some 
extent oMe or more commodities 
which the United States normally 
imports. Cooperation in applying 
technical skill will increase the 
quantity and quality of these prod- 
ucts. The rising income resulting 
in each of the collaborating repub- 
lics is bound to contribute to the 
national welfare as well as to hemi- 


sphere stability. 


To Complement 


Among the more important agri- 
cultural products which come under 
this category are rubber, vegetable 
insecticides, vegetable fibers other 
than cotton, medicinal plant prod- 
ucts (especially quinine), certain 
vegetable oils, and essential oils and 
spices. Which of these should be 
given greater emphasis depends on 
a number of factors. 

Certain basic considerations might 
serve as a guide. For instance, 
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the United States has been import- 
ing almost its total supply of these 
commodities from non-American 
sources, though natural conditions 
suitable for their production are 
found in various parts of the Ameri- 
cas. Some of the other American 
republics are normally forced to im- 
port a part of their needs of some 
of the very commodities that they 
could produce themselves. This is 
particularly true in the tropical 
regions, where high rainfall, tem- 
perature, and humidity are favorable 
to the cultivation of these products 
but where a sparse population makes 
for underdevelopment of communi- 
cation systems, sanitary facilities, 
and industrial services. 


Development Stations 


It must be clear to even a casual 
observer that the problem is far more 
complicated than that of simply 
getting from these countries the 
products needed in the present war. 
It involves nothing short of building 
up stable agricultural communities 
in regions which may have been 
largely neglected in the past. 

This was the goal in the minds 
of those who signed the agreements 
for establishing cooperative agricul- 
tural development stations. Up to 
the present writing, four such 
agreements have been entered into 
by the United States (with Ecuador, 
E] Salvador, Nicaragua, and Peru), 
and cooperative agreements are be- 
ing negotiated with other republics. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture, through its Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, is 
receiving the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of the agricultural authorities 
of these four countries. 

Functions undertaken by these co- 
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operative stations are agricultural in- 
vestigation, research, demonstration. 
and extension. Furthermore, the 
stations serve as centers for the selec- 
tion and multiplication of superior 
propagating material, both plant and 
animal. They undertake actual pro- 
duction on a small scale as a prel- 
ude to later production on a com- 
mercial basis. In connection with 
the production, they are to give 
encouragement and service to farm- 
ers of the country in which they are 
located. 


Agreements 


Articulation 


These stations are cooperative in 
fact as well as in name. The United 
States contributes agriculturists 
whose training, experience, and 
background qualify them to direct 
the program in its various depart- 
ments. These men are expected to 
possess the type of interest and 
temperament required in foreign 
work. The United States also 
undertakes to send certain kinds of 
equipment and supplies which are 
not available in the countries where 
the stations are located. The Gov- 
ernments of those countries, on the 
other hand, supply the lands, build- 
ings, general operating expenses, 
and skilled and unskilled labor. 
They also provide agriculturists to 
work in close cooperation with those 
sent by the United States and, who 
are, wherever possible, to take ad- 
vanced training at some agricultural 
institution in the United States. 

At present, alchough the materials 
and equipment required by the sta- 
tions are not complete, some of the 
work is progressing rapidly. For 
instance, nursery sites are being pre- 
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pared and propagation beds are be. 
ing planted. 

From what has been said it can 
readily be seen that these coopera- 
tive experiment stations will be ad. 
mirably fitted to assist in the solu- 
tion of regional and community 
problems. With regard to the 
broader phases of inter-American 
agricultural cooperation the stations 
will cooperate very closely with the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricul. 
tural Sciences, which was dedicated 
at Turrialba, Costa Rica, in March 
of this year by Vice President Wal- 
lace. This institute, which Mr. 
Wallace first proposed at the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress in 
1940 when he was Secretary of 
Agriculture, should prove an ex- 
cellent center for the solution of 
common problems in agriculture 
which face the American republics. 


Work and Plans 


We have many inquiries about the 
location and work of these stations. 
The one in Peru, which was first in 
getting started, is located at Tingo 
Maria on the eastern slope of the 
Andes. It is connected by highway 
with Lima, the capital; yet it is near 
to native sources of rubber and 
other products, the growth of which 
it is to promote. The region pro- 
vides unusual opportunities for 
cultivating crops that require vari- 
ous altitudes, under suitable con- 
ditions. The staff consists of a 
director, an agriculturist in charge 
of rubber, a senior agriculturist in 
charge of other complementary 
crops, and an associate agriculturist 
who carries on extension with the 
farmers. Then there is an animal 


husbandman who is to supervise the 
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improvement of livestock in this 
region and to develop a disease- 
control program; in this way, it is 
hoped to supply animals for farm 
use and subsistence needs. It is 
planned to add to the staff a pa- 
thologist and an associate pathologist 
for work on disease control of 
quinine and other plants, not only 
in Peru but in other cinchona areas 
of South America. Nurseries for 
propagating rubber, cinchona, and 
insecticidal-producing plants are 
established and expanded to meet 
the increasing demand for planting 
material. 

The station in Ecuador is being 
established near Quevedo. This is 
about 100 miles up the Guayas 
River from Guayaquil. Besides the 
Governments of Ecuador and the 
United States, this station is spon- 
sored by the Ecuadoran Develop- 
ment Corporation. Cinchona and 
insecticidal plant seedlings are being 
planted. In connection with it a 
central visual education unit and 
photographic laboratory are being 
established at the capital, Quito. 
The associate visual education spe- 
cialist in charge of this unit will 
serve the other experiment stations 
in the other American republics. 


In Nicaragua, the site for the 
cooperative agricultural station has 
been selected, nurseries for rubber, 
insecticidal plants, and cinchona are 
planted, and plans are completed for 
the construction of the necessary 
buildings. 

In El Salvador, the planting of 
cinchona and insecticidal and fiber 
plants are under way in a program 
with which all of the rural services 
of the country are collaborating. 
This station is directed by a scientist 
of that country with two members 
from the United States on the 
station staff. 

It is expected that the work of the 
cooperative agricultural stations will 
complement and aid the work of the 
Government agencies of the United 
States that are interested in the 
same field, of other agricultural units 
in the countries in which they op- 
erate, and of the newly established 
Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences in Costa Rica. 

Properly conceived and efficiently 
carried out, the program of inter- 
American agricultural cooperation 
can be one of the most effective 
cornerstones of a truly continental 


good neighbor policy. 

















In 1822 


America covers all zones but forms one continent. 


- 


Americans 


are spread over all climates but should form one family. 
—Jost CrciLio pEL VALLE oF Honpuras 
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TRANSFORMATIONS 





In Remote Places 


By ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS. Three times in the last 
three years, for the Children’s Bureau, this writer has studied 
rural-improvement developments in the majority of the American 
republics. Here she describes some unusual examples. 


THROUGHOUT Latin 

America the last decade 

has been notable for the 
developments that have 

taken place in the field of social 
welfare. Increased attention has 
been given to public health and 
education. To the three schools of 
social work—two in Chile and one 
in Argentina—in existence in 1933, 
have been added about twenty others 
in various countries of South and 
Central America and in Mexico. 
Interest in nutrition has led to the 
establishment of special nutrition 
committees, councils, or institutes, to 
the organization of popular restau- 
rants, school-lunch programs, and 
maternal canteens, and to the mak- 
ing of special studies of the food 
habits of the people in certain areas. 
Especially encouraging are the 
many evidences of growing concern 
for the welfare of the rural areas, and 
the interesting ways in which such 
concern has begun to manifest itself 
in country after country. Travelers 
to the Southern Continent are con- 
stantly amazed to discover, in the 
most unsuspected places, movements 
or experiments which indicate that 
some individual or group is bring- 
ing to those who live in the more 
remote parts of the country some of 
the benefits enjoyed by city dwellers. 


20 


In some instances these movements 
have been initiated under govern. 
mental auspices. In other cases they 
are the result of deep concern on 
the part of some man or woman 
who has mobilized private resources 
to improve conditions in a particular 
locality. 

Chile has pioneered in many 
forms of social legislation and 
social-welfare activity. Two ex 
tremely interesting developments 
have taken place in the field of 
rural welfare—one under public 
auspices and the other through the 
vision and imagination of a private 
group. Both movements have re 
ceived assistance or guidance from 
persons with professional training in 
the field of social work. 

First in point of time is the rural 
social-service program initiated in 
1937 by the Elvira Matte de Cru 
chaga School of Social Service in 
Santiago, at the request of the 
Union Social de Agricultores of 
Chile which had been organized the 
previous year. This school, second 
of its kind in Chile and in Latin 
America, was founded in 1929 in 
memory of the wife of Dr. Miguel 
Cruchaga Tocornal, former Chilean 
Ambassador to the United States. 
The school established a central 
office, but the landowners who were 
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interested in improving the lot of 
tenants and sharecroppers soon rec- 
ognized the need for a more direct 

of service. Consequently the 
rural work developed as the school 
itself developed, starting in commu- 
nities close to the capital and then 
extending out to other provinces, so 
that now about 200 farms employ 
social workers. On some of the 
smaller farms there may be only two 
or three families, but on others the 
number of families runs into the 
hundreds. According to latest re- 
ports nearly 5,000 families were be- 
ing benefited by the services so far 
developed. 


Novel Residents 


The first visitadoras, as these so- 
cial workers are known in Chile, left 
Santiago in the morning, visited 
their farm families during the day, 
and returned to their homes at night. 
Later, however, resident visitadoras 
were appointed to serve the rural 
people. In some cases several farm 
owners join in paying the salary of 
a social worker but a single worker 
is usually employed by each large 
estate. 

Duties of the rural social worker 
are twofold: she must work both 
with those in control and with the 
people. She must assist in making 
known to the landowner, or patron, 
the needs of his tenant farmers. She 
must explain to him, to the local 
authorities, or to the Social Security 
officials the need for certain indis- 
pensable services and often she must 
help to devise means for establishing 
them. She must establish contact 
with the local schools, the church, 
hospitals, Social Security clinics, so 
that their services are made available 
to the people who have a right to 
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them but who, sometimes, because 
of lack of knowledge or concern do 
not benefit by them. She must also 
work directly with the families of 
the tenant farmers and assist them 
in improving their levels of health, 
education, nutrition, housekeeping, 
and general welfare. If the farm 
wage is inadequate and the tenant 
houses are in poor condition, the 
patron must be persuaded to raise 
the wage and to rebuild or improve 
the house. 

At the same time, the social 
worker may have to teach the tenant 
family how to budget the income, 
how to keep the house clean, and 
how to improve the health of the 
family by raising a home garden. 
In addition, the representatives of 
the School of Social Work have been 
active in the organization of 
mothers’ clubs, cultural centers, 
athletic and recreational groups, 
educational activities, and so forth. 

Despite the short time this service 
has been in effect and the difficulties 
encountered in any new venture, 
the moral and material improve- 
ment of conditions in areas in which 
these social workers have been ac- 
tive, is already manifest. Illiteracy 
and alcoholism are being reduced, 
health and education are being im- 
proved, and the landowners realize 
that they are justified in paying 
higher wages and in providing 
better housing for their employees. 


Reservoir 


Reports of the work done on the 
farms in different provinces in Chile, 
sent by the social workers to the 
school in Santiago, constitute a rich 
and virtually unexplored source of 
information on Chilean farm life, 
and the condition and needs of the 
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rural people. For the last 4 years 
the school has supplemented the 
work of its social workers through 
publication of an illustrated monthly 
magazine which carries to the rural 
homes simple information on civics, 
agriculture, gardening, home hy- 
giene, infant care, cooking, sewing, 
history, and religion. The director 
and assistant director of the School 
of Social Work are the editors of 
this magazine. 

The second experiment in rural 
education in Chile is carried on 
under the auspices of the Institute 
of Rural Information which was set 
up in 1939 under the Junta de 
Exportacién Agricola. When the 
Minister of Agriculture, Dr. 
Olivarria Bustos, was considering 
the needs of the rural people, he dis- 
covered that he could not properly 
use existing appropriations for 
educational work. Funds at the 
disposal of the Agricultural Exports 
Board, however, were not subject to 
the same restrictions. Reasoning 
that to increase exports it would be 
necessary to increase production, and 
that to increase production it was 
necessary to educate the producers, 
the Minister persuaded the Board to 
vote approximately $8,000 for the 
establishment of the Institute, on an 
experimental basis, and Sefiorita 
Graciela Mandujano, who is known 
to many groups in the United 
States, was brought in to organize 
the work. 


First Things 


Just as the Children’s Bureau in 
this country began its work with the 
publication of simple bulletins on 
infant care for the use of parents, 
so did Miss Mandujano initiate the 
work of the Institute with publica- 
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tion of a book whose title when 
translated is Book of the Chilean 
Cowboy. It is a veritable almanac 
of simple information on agricul. 
ture, home economics, history, in- 
fant care, civics, first aid, poultry 
raising, and other subjects of in- 
terest to the farm family. Some of 
the illustrations in the Children’s 
Bureau bulletin Infant Care have 
been reproduced in this book, 
adapted by a few subtle strokes of 
the artist's pencil to the needs and 
customs of Chilean readers. When 
this first book had been distributed 
to an initial list of 16,000 names of 
tenant farmers sent in by the local 
Carabineros (Chilean National Po- 
lice) hundreds of letters began to 
pour in with requests for more 
copies and for information. Three 
more books and a syllabary have 
been issued by the Institute, the 
latest intended especially for rural 
women. 


Reaches Heart 


Having thus learned at first hand, 
the needs and: interests of the farm 
workers and their wives, the Insti- 
tute equipped a sound truck to tour 
the countryside; its attendant is to 
talk with the workers and make ar- 
rangements to help them buy seeds, 
tools, looms, sewing machines, and 
other equipment. The correspond- 
ence carried on by the Institute is 
enormous. This work is reaching 
into the very heart of Chile. 

Perhaps in no other Latin Ameri- 
can country has any movement de- 
veloped on so extensive a scale as 
have these two movements in Chile. 
But in several countries activities 
have been initiated which present a 
pattern for future development. 
One of the most interesting is the 
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experimental farm established a few 
years ago at Fémeque in Colom- 
bia—a small village which lies over 
the Eastern slope of the high plain 
ina pleasant valley. The altitude 
is lower by several thousand feet 
than that of Bogota. The moun- 
tain roads are good and produce 
from this region helps to feed the 
Colombian capital. 

Until recently the judge of the 
juvenile court in Bogota was Dr. 
José Antonio Leén Rey, a native of 
Fémeque. To his court came far too 
many urchins who had drifted to the 
city only to get into trouble. This 
movement of youth away from the 
land profoundly disturbed the judge, 
who began to cast about for some 
means of making rural life more 
attractive to rural people. 

He consulted earnestly with Mon- 
signor Augustin Gutierrez, the 
village priest of Fémeque. From 
their joint plans grew an asscciation 
supported by private membership 
fees, these funds being used to buy 
land, erect buildings, and start an 
experimental farm, the purpose of 
which was not merely to experiment 
agriculturally but to teach the 
farmers of the surrounding country- 
side to improve their farm practices, 
raise diversified crops, increase their 
income, and improve their general 
ways of living. At the same time, 
for the young people activities 
somewhat similar to those of the 
4-H Clubs in the United States were 
organized and interest in athletics 
was stimulated through football 
teams. 

The work was placed under the 
direction of a Colombian farmer 
who had spent 1o years in the 
United States. Results attained by 
the experimental farm at Fémeque 
are truly surprising and suggest 
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methods that might be successfully 
adapted not only in other parts of 
Colombia but in other countries of 


the continent. In Fémeque on a 
Sunday afternoon virtually the en- 
tire population now attends a foot- 
ball game on a field at the 
experimental farm instead of loiter- 
ing around the doors of the liquor 
stores, thus presenting a striking 
contrast to the scenes in some of the 
nearby villages. 

The Government of Colombia is 
not unmindful of the problems of 
the rural people. Determined ef- 
forts are being made to improve 
rural housing and farm practices. 
Nutrition. is receiving increased. at- 
tention and many agencies, public 
and private, are concerned with 
health and welfare. 


Special Schools 


It is impossible in a brief article 
to do justice to the programs being 
developed in one or another of the 
States of Brazil. But among the 
novel and little-known efforts in be- 
half of rural people, mention should 
be made of the organization set up 
by the Bishop of Santos in the 
name of Father Anchieta, the great 
missionary of early days. This 
organization is to raise the levels of 
living of families along the coast 
who have been almost forgotten by 
civilization. 

To this end the Bishop enlisted 
the cooperation of a group of young 
women called, “alaistas” who go out 
in caravans, sometimes rowing boats 
up the streams and walking for sev- 
eral miles through the woods, to 
find these forgotten families. When 
they have made friends with them 
the eldest daughters are invited to 
accompany the alaistas to Santos 
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In 1889 


You gentlemen who participate 


in this conference between all 
the peoples of the free Western 
Hemisphere are the advance 
guard in the greatest movement 
since civilization began towards 
the brotherhood of man and 
the federation of the world. 


—E.inu Roor 





where a special school is maintained 
for young women from 14 to 30 
years of age. Here they are taught 
to sleep in beds and between sheets, 
to cook, sew, and care for babies and 
young children. In addition to the 
three R’s, they are taught the ele- 
ments of hygiene; medical assistance 
is given to those who need it. After 
2 months these girls go back to their 
homes to become teachers in their 
own families but they return occa- 
sionally for refresher courses. It is 
difficult to keep them for longer 
than 2 months because they are 
homesick no matter how remote and 
primitive their homes may be. 
Among the many people in Brazil 
who recognize the need for good 
technical training in agriculture as 
well as in industry is Rafael Levy 
Miranda, founder of the Abrigo do 
Christo Redemptor. This shelter is 
maintained by an association which 
raises funds from private sources, 
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but which also receives Governmey 
subsidies for its work. Starting with 
a home for beggars and indigey 
aged persons, the association esta 
lished an industrial school for boy 
in Rio de Janeiro, and an agriculturd 
school in Niteroi, which providg 
training in farming and sheep rais 
ing. Recently Levy Miranda wa 
granted by the Government a larg 
tract of land near Santa Cruz wher 
he plans to establish a school for cow, 
boys. A school for fishermen is a 
ready in operation on the Island of 
Marambaia, south of Rio de Janeim, 

Says Levy Miranda, “Brazil needs 
more and ever more people with 
technical training.” He insists tha 
more people must be taught to work 
with their hands as well as at desks 
He has received unusual suppor 
from the Government and from pz. 
vate citizens in his efforts to mak 
such training possible. 


Diversity 


These are but a few examples of 
the many new activities in Latin 
America on behalf of the rund 
people, several of which are better 
known in the United States tha 
those here described; development 
in Mexico, for instance, have long 
been of keen interest to this country. 
An outstanding feature of the ex 
periments cited is the diversity o 
the auspices under which they ar 
being carried out, a diversity a 
healthy as it is encouraging, sinc 
it gives promise of bringing mort 
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forcibly to the attention of all ee 
ments of the population the needs 
of those people who live on the land 


and upon whose intelligence, skill 
and general welfare, the develop 
ment of all American countries wil 


depend. 
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Land-Ownership 


and Status in Argentina 


By CARL C. TAYLOR. A sociologist who is impressed with 
the all-pervading influence of the pattern of land ownership in 
the Argentine outlines how it came to be. 


OWNERS of land consti- 
tute the most influential 
group of citizens in the 
Argentine Republic. This 
is true because agriculture is the 
dominant economic enterprise and 
many large landowners are mem- 
bers of families whose economic, 
social, and political status dates 
back several generations. Decade 
after decade other enterprises in- 
crease in relative importance but 
none surpasses agriculture in the 
economic life of the nation. 

Few societies are so thoroughly 
agricultural. Here those who own 
large blocks of agricultural lands are 
the recognized spokesmen of agri- 
culture. The foundations of Argen- 
tina’s economic, social, and political 
institutions were laid in years when 
it had no other important economic 
enterprises. Large land and live- 
stock owners then formed a strong 
organization which is still active; 
the institutions and traditions that 
buttress large land and livestock 
owners are strong. 

In the United States, land owner- 
ship and farm tenancy are thought 
of as opposites but the situation is 
different in Argentina. In the 1937 
census, 80,547 farm producers were 
listed as neither owner nor tenant 
operators. In g of the 24 provinces 
and territories more than 30 percent 
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were so listed. Many estancias are 
operated by “direct administration.” 
The owners — whether individuals, 
families, or companies — employ 
“administradores” or “mayordomos” 
to manage them. Small owner-op- 
erators, of whom there are many in 
the grain and cotton belts, have the 
psychology of real owners but are 
not organized and are seldom in- 
terested in public affairs. Some 
tenants in the grain belt are mem- 
bers of the agrarian federation 
which represents them in a militant 
fashion, but elsewhere tenants dis- 
avow any interest in public or 
political questions. 

It is worth remembering that 
when the first national census was 
taken in 1869, which was 334 years 
after the first white settlement was 
founded in Argentina, the popula- 
tion stood at only 1,737,000—white 
and mixed. Land was plentiful and 
people were few until well toward 
1900. “Before Independence,” in 
1810, all land in Argentina belonged 
to the Crown of Spain. When a 
new colony or settlement was 
founded the founder was permitted 
to distribute adjacent lands to his 
followers, and later to others who 
had rendered notable service or had 
great influence. Garay, the founder 
of Buenos Aires, after refounding 
that settlement in 1580, distributed 
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all the lands in a strip along the 
coast for 80 miles to 80 persons who 
were given grants and official titles 
by the King of Spain; their names 
are known but not the exact extent 
of land each or all received. 


Huge Grants 


Lands, in early times, were ob- 
tained in two other ways—through 
the right “to take” a given number 
of wild cattle and through assum- 
ing responsibilities for given groups 
of Indians. Gradually the owner- 
ship of the lands where the cattle 
grazed or where the Indians lived 
passed to those who had the cattle 
rights or Indian responsibilities. A 
cattle census, taken in 1713 by the 
Governor of Buenos Aires, lists 26 
large estancias within go miles of 
Buenos Aires. Their exact sizes 
are not recorded. Authorities say 
that during this period land had no 
significant economic value, but gave 
social status. But cattle were eco- 
nomic assets and the land went with 
them. A _ population census of 
Buenos Aires, in 1744, showed only 
141 land owners; 233 tenants were 
listed. Other settlements were fol- 
lowing the same pattern of land 
distribution. 

“After Independence” and before 
1868 many large holdings came into 
existence; this was before immi- 
grants came to the country in great 
numbers, creating a demand for 
farm lands. As early as 1813 the 
Congress authorized the Executive 
Power “to sell the public lands in 
the most convenient manner in 
order to increase the public funds”. 
The Congress made somewhat simi- 
lar authorizations in 1817 and 1819. 
Land was almost as free as air, so 
why not? 
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Rentals Tried maif 

aie loyal 

But President Rivadavia, in 1826 vary 
forbade the further transfer of the 46,6: 


ownership of public lands and «| In 
tablished a system of rents (enfiteu. | con\ 
sis), which continued with changes | high 
until 1867, when such rent contracts | and 
were forbidden and all rented lands  |ess 
were offered for sale. Tenants and § sale 
subtenants were given preference: § carl 
all lands not bought by them within pric 
2 stated period were ordered to be § casi 
sold at public auction. Many immi- sale 
grants were coming and population } Wa 
was increasing rapidly, but the} buy 
ownership of vast areas of lands had } or : 
already passed into the hands off (¢ 
relatively few persons. There were} ma 
no homestead laws, nor any vast} in 
public domains to be distributed to | In 
the newcomers. pel 

Space permits only a glimpse at } sol 
the allocation of lands during the 4o- } lar 
year period in which the ownership § ci 
of most of the large holdings came § Ti 
into existence. Lists can be seen, } So 
from the “Book of Public Property”, m 
naming the renters (enfiteutas) § ov 
who received lands in 1830. Lands ¥ pe 
rented to 538 persons at that time } as 
totaled 21,387,226 acres, an average | L: 
of 39,753 acres per person—the most } tic 
rented to one man was 9,526,188 J ne 
acres. The largest purchasers § of 
bought at low rates some of the tu 
lands that are now among the best 1 
in the Argentine. W 





Grants Again 











Later laws granted tracts of 5,000 
acres to “those who would settle it”; 
or distributed more than 333,000 
acres “to the chiefs of the expedi- 
tions against the Indians in 1833”; 
or rewarded “all military and civil 
officers and employees who had re 
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mained loyal and should remain 
loyal (to Rosas) with tracts of land” 
varying in size from 1,668 to 
46,632 acres. 

In 1867 when rent contracts were 
converted into sales contracts, the 
highest price paid was $2.34 (par) 
and the lowest price was slightly 
less than $0.69 per acre. Other 
sales had taken place a few years 
earlier at the same or slightly lower 
prices, and large sales were made oc- 
casionally until 1888. The last large 
sales were made after the Indian 
Wars, one person being allowed to 
buy 100,000 acres of pasture lands 
or 10,000 acres of croplands. 

Grants for military service were 
made at least five times, after 1833, 
in rather widely separated years. 
In 1885, one of the latest times, 541 
persons who had been officers or 
soldiers in Indian wars were given 
land bonds; more than 11 million 
acres in the area from La Pampa to 
Tierra del Fuego were so covered. 
Some sold their bonds, so tre- 
mendous acreages came into the 
ownership of comparatively few 
persons. Railroads were given land, 
as they were in the United States. 
Lands granted to private coloniza- 
tion companies were sometimes 
never colonized. Only one-fourth 
of them were required to be re- 
turned to the Government. Since 
1903, under a colonization program 
under Government administration 
some lands have been sold to small 
holders. 












Thus the disposal of public lands 
in Argentina followed somewhat the 
same pattern as in the United States, 
in that a goodly share of the public 
domain was granted or sold before 
public policies were inaugurated to 
conserve it for small holders. The 
major differences were that in Ar- 
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gentina the best lands went into 
large holdings; a much greater por- 
tion of all public lands were disposed 
of before careful restrictions and 
regulations were established; the 
status of military and other govern- 
mental leaders and influential men 
is much more revered than in the 
United States; and the heavy flow of 
immigrants seeking land came to 
Argentina at a relatively later date 
than to the United States. 


Concern 


When great tracts of land were 
being distributed among so few per- 
sons, some public leaders felt con- 
cern about the course of events. 
When President Rivadavia stopped 
the grants, he hoped that by a rent 
system (the contracts not to run for 
more than 20 years) the public do- 
main could be conserved for future 
settlers. Sarmiento, the great states- 
man who was President just after 
the Constitution was adopted, called 
attention in 1840 to concentration of 
ownership. Decrees, and even laws, 
criticized the failures of occupants 
to pay rent on assigned lands, in- 
creased the rents occasionally, and 
shortened the period of rent con- 
tracts. The rent system was finally 
abolished but those who had been 
allowed to rent tremendous tracts 
were given priority in purchase. 
Thus the rent system of Rivadavia 
probably contributed to, rather than 
diminished, the tendencies that he 
sought to thwart. 

Not all large land-owning families 
have come into ownership through 
gifts or grants. Some of the land 
fortunes in Argentina have been 
built since the day of extensive 
grants. The majority gained initial 
ownership 50 years ago or more 
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when lands were cheap. The in- 
crease in population, the general 
economic development of the coun- 
try, and the increase in land values 
have made many of their descend- 
ants wealthy. Few families have 
abandoned agriculture as their major 
economic enterprise, for alternative 
opportunities have not been readily 
available; families therefore have not 
transferred their fortunes to other 
fields. 

This is not to say that there is 
anything approaching a landed no- 
bility in Argentina, but there is 
something approaching a landed 
aristocracy. Owners, or their fore- 
bears, developed their holdings into 
highly organized, well-managed eco- 





nomic enterprises. 
in fee simple; they are bought, sold, 
divided by inheritance—sometime; 
fall into bankruptcy—or change 


hands by other means. 


But all are held 


Anomaly 


Argentine society is a part of 
dynamic modern civilization, s 
there are seeds of change in the 
whole culture. There is something 
approaching anomaly in the almos 
universal public sentiment in favor 
of small holdings, in the face of the 
influence of large holders and the 
high esteem in which these owners 
are held. Organs that make public 
opinion, such as the press, Govern. 












In 1915 


The moral is, that the states of America are not hostile rivals bu 
cooperating friends, and that their growing sense of community of 
interest, alike in matters political and in matters economic, is 
likely to give them a new significance as factors in international 
affairs, and in the political history of the world. It presents them 
as in a very deep and true sense a unit in world affairs, spiritual 
partners, standing together because thinking together, quick 
with common sympathies and common ideals. Separated they 
are subject to all the cross-currents of the confused politics of 4 
world of hostile rivalries; united in spirit and purpose, they can- 
not be disappointed of their peaceful destiny. This is Pan 
Americanism. It has none of the spirit of empire in it. It is the 
embodiment, the effectual embodiment, of the spirit of law and 
independence and liberty and mutual service. 

—Wooprow WIzson 
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ment officials, some organized farm- 
ers’ groups, and many estancieros 
themselves, advocate or express be- 
lief in the economic and social 
healthiness of small holdings. 

Many instances can be cited. The 
Federal Government now sells part 
of the public domain each year, 
always in small farms. For 6 years, 
Buenos Aires Province has bought 
large properties through its Coloni- 
zation Institute, and divided them 
into family-size farms. The Na- 
tional Agricultural Council is initi- 
ating a larger and similar program. 
The Buenos Aires provincial legis- 
lature, at its last session, passed a 
graduated land tax which starts 
pyramiding on all holdings that are 
larger than 24,710 acres and the 
Governor of that province is spon- 
soring a bill that would levy addi- 
tional land taxes on absentee owners. 
The National Congress at its last 
session passed an exceedingly pro- 
gressive tenant-contract law, and a 
law granting loans to assist small 
farmers to get a start in diversified 
agriculture. The National Mort- 
gage Bank has a system of land 
credits and is itself dividing some 
large holdings into family-size 
farms. Corporations sometimes buy 
large areas of farm land but these 
governmental policies probably will 
counteract this tendency. 


Tomorrow 


It is not easy, nor is it necessary 
here, to predict the future land 
system or policies of Argentina. 
Besides the factors making for 
change, a great deal depends upon 
developments within the near fut- 
ure. If the Government projects a 
liberal immigration program, after 
the war, it will probably have to 
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make land ownership available, if it 
wishes to attract the kinds of immi- 
grants it wants or the kinds who 
have contributed much to its past 
economic development. Aspiring 
immigrants will not knowingly 
come to enter the permanent peon 
class—for few if any Argentines be- 
lieve that class has anything but 
dreary prospects. Many of the 
immigrant farmers have discovered, 
during the last 40 years, that men 
can come to Argentina and demon- 
strate good capacities as farmers, but 
live and die as tenants. Unless they 
have prospects of ownership the 
unnaturalized residents will not 
eagerly urge their European rela- 
tives to come to Argentina. Much 
hinges upon the immigration policy. 

From the day of Alberdi, the 
father of the Argentine Constitution, 
many scholars and public leaders 
have advocated policies that would 
bring notable increase in the popu- 
lation but today, with a system of 
exceptionally extensive agriculture 
and few prospects for outstanding 
industrial development, a great in- 
crease in population is neither eco- 
nomically nor socially feasible. A 
system of more intensified, more 
diversified, more self-sufficient agri- 
culture would make room for thou- 
sands of small and medium-scale 
farmers. Large holdings, dedicated 
to livestock production, now operate 
with startingly small manpower. 
Low-paid laborers do most of this 
work. Together with the extensive 
systems of operation this fact allows 
Argentina to compete successfully in 
export markets. 

Looked at from the other side of 
the shield, Argentine agriculture is 
a slave of export markets because it 
has such a small domestic market. 
A population two or three times 
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as large as at present and a higher 
level of living for the lower classes 
would create a large home market 
for an increased and higher cost 
production. 

As in all modern societies—and 
in Argentina to a greater degree 
than in other Spanish-American 
countries—there is a growing 
middle class. It consists of small- 
farm owner-operators, commercial 
and industrial operators, artisans, 
and those in the higher levels of 
industrial workers. Middle classes 
in modern societies, both farm and 
nonfarm, are generally protagonists 
of land reforms. In more than one 
country, the United States included, 
merchants, taxicab drivers, and even 
industrial labor unions have been 
consistent advocates of distributed 
land holdings. This may come to 
be true in Argentina; there are 
already evidences of it. 

Finally a whole gamut of proc- 
esses and ideologies is operating in 


In 1933 


The essential qualities of a true Pan Americanism must be the 
same as those which constitute a good neighbor, namely, mutual 
understanding, and through such understanding, a sympathetic 
appreciation of the other's point of view. It is only in this 
manner that we can hope to build up a system of which confi 
dence, friendship, and good-will are the cornerstones. 


Argentina of the type which most 
often bears fruit in the gradual de 
velopment of economic, social, and 
political opportunities for the masses, 
A universal public-school system, an 
outstanding and powerful press, a 
rapidly developing system of trans- 
portation and communication, and 
a prevalent use of radios are in- 
fluential in even the most isolated 
rural areas. Argentine people are 
lovers of freedom. The farmers and 
many others are extreme individu- 
alists. Their ideas about liberty and 
freedom are pronounced, and often 
freely announced. It may well be 
that these things will bring even- 
tually an economic and social order 
in which large land holdings and a 
small but powerful landowning class 
will be unnatural. Were such a 
condition of affairs to come about 
by gradual economic evolution the 
social and political structure would 
naturally accommodate itself to the 
changed situation. 


—FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT 
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Soil and the Americas 
IN THE POST-WAR ERA 


By H.H. BENNETT. A hemisphere of abundance for all with 
oncomitant peace is possible, this author believes, if certain basic 


and programs are worked out and carried through. 


AGRICULTURALLY, 
Fa the Americas are bounti- 
ae) fully rich in possibilities. 
eS” Practically every crop 
own to mankind will grow some- 
where in the many types of land 
nd climate in the Western Hemis- 
phere. The mountains, the high 
plains, the valleys, and the coastal 
reas all have possibilities in the 
production of food and fiber for the 
post-war world. These vast re- 
ources are being tapped only par- 
ially in the fight for freedom by the 
nited Nations, and just as we are 
ghting for a better world, so too 
re the acres and hectares of the 
mericas destined to provide a 
oundation for the age of plenty in 
world of peace. 
In the post-war period the Ameri- 
an Republics will have untold 
pportunity to develop scientifically 
surprisingly large area of land that 
as never been touched by the plow. 
During the decade of the 1930’s in 
¢ United States, a wealth of ex- 
ience and material was obtained 
n the work of the Soil Conservation 
rvice of the Department of Agri- 
ture. The data form the key 
ith which the Americas can unlock 
he door to a world of abundance 
hat will become man’s heritage 
herely by the application of proper 
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land-use practices on the soil. 

But basic to a broad conservation 
pattern in the hemisphere there first 
must be the application of a land- 
use classification method to ascertain 
the needs and adaptabilities of the 
various kinds of land and land con- 
ditions. For example, degree of 
slope, kind of soil, severity of ero- 
sion, stoniness, wetness, organic- 
matter content, acidity, and other 
readily determinable physical and 
chemical characteristics entered into 
the calculations which mapped mil- 
lions of acres of land for practical 
conservation use in the United States. 

Few things would hold more 
possibilities of good for the Amer- 
icas than a careful survey by all 
nations of their lands, working to- 
gether according to a standardized 
system of classification. With such 
basic information it would be possible 
to develop field procedures for an 
orderly production of crops over the 
entire hemisphere for the best in- 
terests of all concerned. 

A survey of this kind would 
show how much new land we have, 
where it is, and what we could and 
should do with it. It is necessary 
that we know our land intimately 
before we can work out a safe and 
efficient program of cultivation. 
Only when the American Republics 
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know what their land is capable of 
producing, what sort of crops it is 
best suited to grow, and what sort 
of care the soil must be given, will 
they have the background necessary 
to obtain full productive capacity 
over a period of centuries. 

Abundance—achieved from 
greater yields and the proper use of 
all of the land—will go far toward 
eliminating hunger, and likewise the 
greed which too often breeds from 
want, undernourishment, and starv- 
ation. Conservation practices ap- 
plied to all the land, including the 
vast reservoir of soil yet unused, can 
play a vital role in cementing the 
good neighbor policy into a perma- 
nent, workable way of life. 

A fair extent of idle, undeveloped 
land remains in the United States 
but there is a great deal more in 
certain parts of Central and South 
America where the coastal zone, or 
littoral, and the great valleys stretch- 
ing far inland offer splendid oppor- 
tunities for agricultural development. 
There seems no doubt but that the 
truths of conservation farming as 
found in the United States will ap- 
ply elsewhere, so that contour culti- 
vation, terracing where necessary, 
and other soil-maintenance and soil- 
protection measures will not only 
conserve the basic resource but will 
materially increase production in 
these areas. 


Bright Possibilities 


The tropic and subtropic regions 
of the littoral have bright possibili- 
ties for the production of crops for 
which there are tremendous markets. 
Proper development and wise culti- 
vation of this soil should result in 
production of cacao, coffee, bananas, 
balsa wood, kapok, tapioca, rote- 
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none-bearing plants, spices, 
vegetable oils, cinchona bark fy 
quinine, and rubber. 

But for the duration, the chic 
task is to produce more of the 
required immediately to meet the 
abnormal demands of a global war, 
These demands can be met through 
widespread application of simpler 
conservation practices which a 
yields and at the same time main) 
tain the land in good condition. 


Future Pattern 


Fortunately these simpler practics 
provide an excellent foundation fy 
the expansion of complete conserve 
tion farming over the hemispherl 
in the future. This post-war pat 
tern of American farming shoul 
be broadened to include using ad 
the land according to the crops 
uses for which it is best suited. | 
should include terracing land th 
cannot be safely cultivated other 
wise, contour cultivation and strj 
cropping on lesser slopes, reforest 
tion of woodland that should neve 
have been cleared, returning to g: 
the grassland that should never ha 
been plowed. It should include th 
control of floods at their source ani 
the prevention of sedimentatia 
which fills up and ruins reservoi 
streams, and ditches. It should i 
clude conservation of wildlife 
maintain the ecological balance @ 
nature and conservation of nat 
water resources. It should brisj 
into cultivation good idle lands th 
never have been utilized in order! 
offset the land that must be take 
out of cultivation; it should brisg 
drainage or irrigation in regio 
where necessary. And always 
should maintain the fertility of t 
soil itself by application of lim 
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manure, and fertilizers, to augment 
a good rotation of crops. 

Judging from increased erosion- 
control activity throughout the 
Americas, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that a pattern of complete con- 
servation farms will spread over 
most of the hemisphere in the post- 
war era. There has been some 
erosion-control work almost since 
the beginning of American agricul- 
ture but it is only in comparatively 
recent years that soil conservation 
has been appreciated fully—to the 
extent that it not only preserves the 
land but also increases the land’s 
productivity. 

Amazing results of conservation 
farming in the United States, be- 
ginning with erosion-control emer- 
gency measures 10 years ago, have 
created interest in similar work in 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has accepted invita- 
tions to send missions into the neigh- 
boring countries to study erosion 
problems and other agricultural 
matters. —The Governments of many 
of the republics are now actively 
carrying out plans to combat the 
erosion that is resulting from misuse 


of the land. 


At Present 


In Brazil, agricultural expansion 
has been followed by severe erosion 
because much forest land was 
cleared without adequate reforesta- 
tion. Brazil is attacking the prob- 
lem through demonstration and 
experimental projects. 

In Chile, there is an erosion prob- 
lem in which floods and silting are 
the major obstacles to be overcome. 
The Government has taken steps to 
remedy the situation by planting 
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trees on marginal farm lands, chang- 
ing agricultural methods particularly 
in the arid areas, and encouraging 
cattle raising in the humid zones. 

By making an intensive study of 
serious erosion in northern and east- 
ern parts of Venezuela, that Govern- 
ment is working on control of 
erosion. Likewise, erosion-control 
action has been started by the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia. Provisions 
have been made for the establish- 
ment of “protected forest zones” 
where lumbering operations may be 
carried on only under governmental 
supervision. State nurseries have 
been established to aid in the refor- 
estation of denuded areas. 

Wind erosion in the semiarid re- 
gions adds to serious erosion by 
water in the areas of abundant rain- 
fall in Argentina. The Govern- 
ment, in businesslike manner, has 
set up>a soil-conservation program 
to combat the menacing condition 
which has been caused by too inten- 
sive cultivation and overgrazing of 
steep slopes. 

Although there is considerable 
erosion locally, the situation con- 
fronting Peru is different in that 
conservation of water is the major 
objective. Experiments are being 
carried out on diversion of flood 
waters from rivers to irrigate suit- 
able adjacent lands and the results 
indicate that production may be 
boosted by one-third through an 
adequate water supply for crops and 
the bringing of more desert area into 
productive use. 

With as much as 75 percent of 
some areas completely ruined and 
out of cultivation, erosion is ex- 
tremely serious in Ecuador, and such 
wastage of land naturally is throw- 
ing an additional burden on the 
remaining soil. One of the gravest 
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problems confronting the Ecua- 
dorian Government lies in finding 
enough land resources to support 
the population in coming years. 
Specialists from the United States 
Department of Agriculture have re- 
cently made a study of farming 
conditions in Ecuador; they report 
that intensive cultivation, especially 
on steep mountain slopes, has con- 
tributed to much soil wastage. 

Eresion is a serious problem in 
many localities of Mexico, particu- 
larly on the steeper slopes that have 
been under cultivation for genera- 
tions. In parts of Mexico farmers 
for years have practiced the building 
of stone fences across slopes, approxi- 
mately on the level, apparently to 
catch soil moving downhill under 
the impact of uncontrolled run-off 
of rains. In time this practice 
brought about a development of 
bench terraces that are nearly secure 
against erosion. Something of the 
same kind has been accomplished in 
other fields by contour plantings of 
maguey. In parts of northern 
Mexico, where grazing has not been 
severe, are the best natural grazing 
lands to be seen anywhere under 
conditions of low rainfall. 

Erosion damage in some parts of 
Uruguay is serious. In the West 
Indies much of the land, particularly 
in Puerto Rico and Haiti, has 
been severely impoverished. Certain 
parts of Cuba have suffered, but 
considerable of the land there is 








highly resistant to erosion becayy 
the surface is nearly level and th 
soil has a high capacity to abso, 
rainfall. 


Four Freedoms 


Doing all that needs to be don 
by way of soil conservation in th 
western hemisphere will be a big 
job, but the possibilities of the { 
ture that could result from doing 
the job right are much bigger. Th. 
abundance that can come fron 
proper use of all the land of th 
Americas can guarantee at least on 
of the four freedoms of the Atlant 
Charter. And along with freedom 
from want will come, in a larg 
degree, the realization of the other 
three freedoms, because wher 
there is plenty of the fruits of man‘ 
genuine labor, there remains litte 
room for fear, or religious pers. 
cution, or curtailment of expression 
of free men’s thoughts. 

Conceivably conservation farming 
on a complete hemispheric scale not 
only can cement the Americas into: 
permanent community of good 
neighbors but it also can make the 
American way of life so abundant 
and so attractive that no Europea 
country nor any Asiatic empire can 
shackle living democracy with mili 
tary dictatorship. Then learning 
work with the good earth, men d 
all nations, races, and creeds cat 
live as brothers in an age di 
abundance. 












Poor land makes poor people—poor people make poor land. 






—Pare LorenmT1 
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A Latin AMERICAN SPEAKS. 


LUIS QUINTANILLA. 


(Until Dec. 31, 


1942, Minister Plenipotentiary and Counselor of the Mexican Embassy 
in Washington and now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from Mexico to Russia.) The Macmillan Company. 


New York. 268 pages. 


THOSE WHO HAVE HEARD 
Dr. Quintanilla speak know him as 
a modern orator—capable of leaving 
the audience very conscious of the 
dramatic force of his personality, 
sincerity, and deep conviction. The 
pages of his latest book leave much 
the same impression for they speak 
without a tinge of bookishness. 
The reader wants to finish in one 
sitting as did Henry A. Wallace, the 
Vice President, whose comment ap- 
pears on the dust jacket: “Monroe 
Doctrine, Yankee Imperialism, Pan 
Americanism, and the world pic- 
ture, are all painted so vividly by 
our Mexican good neighbor that I 
tread his book at one sitting and 
decided to depart from my cus- 
tomary rule and to offer this 
testimonial.” 

The book is divided into three 
parts: Intra-America, Inter-America, 
and Extra-America. In a chapter 
called Bolivar’s Horizon, the author 
portrays the work and vision of the 
hero of the book, “the most abund- 
antly rich personality of the New 
World.” 

“More than a century ago he 
abolished slavery, fought some two 
hundred battles in tropical jungles 
and snowclad Andean peaks, freed 
half a dozen nations, personally 
drafted their political constitutions, 
and even traced the broad lines of 
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their international policy—a policy 
that we call today Pan American- 
ism. * * * He succeeded in free- 
ing them but struggled in vain to 
keep them united. We can say that 
Bolivar was for South America a 
George Washington, a Jefferson, and 
a defeated Lincoln.” 

THE BOOK ABOUNDS in 
quotable passages: “What we (Mex- 
icans) cannot make of our country, 
no foreigner can.”’—Speaking of 
United States: “Where Americans 
give millions, people of other 
nations could give thousands for 
their charities. American generosity 
knows no frontiers. An earthquake 
in Japan, Mexico, Chile, a flood in 
China, a famine in Europe, move 
the citizens of this country to im- 
mediate response through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross.”—“My many years 
in North America have convinced 
me that few people in the world are 
blinder to their own shortcomings 
than the average happy-go-lucky 
citizens of the United States.” 

Certain shortcomings in the 
American way of life are outlined— 
extremes of poverty and _ riches, 
racial discrimination, unemploy- 
ment—the author emphasizing that 
“my purpose in bringing up these 
facts is to stimulate the endeavors 
of all fellow democrats in a country 
which, like the United States of 
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America, is one of the world’s best 
hopes for social decency.” 

A CRITICAL READER, suff- 
ciently steeled against the author’s 
contagious enthusiasm, could find 
ground for difference of judgment 
on particular points. When agree- 
ing that all is not well “south of the 
border,” he says, “We (Latin Amer- 
icans) produce enough goods. The 
trouble lies not there but in the 
distribution of what we produce.” 
Surely, to raise materially the gen- 
eral level of living of the masses 
throughout Latin America, or on 
any other continent, would call for 
far greater production of goods and 
services; but perhaps the author 
means that productive capacity in 
terms of natural and human re- 
sources are available if these were 
tapped, organized, trained, and di- 
rected for full utilization. 

On the history of the Monroe 
Doctrine the book is informative and 
provocative. It is sharply critical 
of United States policy. Certain 
official pronouncements which he 
finds were at variance with acts are 
called Blah-Blah Pan Americanism. 
His discussion of the reluctance of 
the United States to accept the 
second-thought invitation to partici- 
pate in Bolivar’s Congress of Pan- 
ama in 1826, might lead a critic to 
suggest, on the author’s evidence, 
that this attitude may have been 
shaped in considerable part by 
Bolivar’s initial desire to exclude this 
country and to include Great Britain 
in his projected arrangement for 
Latin American solidarity. The 


American War of Independence and 
the War of 1812, were then fresh in 
men’s minds. 

WITH CHARACTERISTIC 
dramatic effect, the author divides 
the unfolding of Pan Americanism 
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into four acts: “Bolivar was the ro. 
mantic hero of our first act; Monroe 
the star of Act II; United States Sec. 
retary of State James G. Blaine, the 
principal character of Act III; and 
one of America’s greatest, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, is the hero of Act 
IV—a hero who, not unlike Bolfvar, 
moves in an atmosphere of war and 
glory.” 

A passage on page 136 might give 
the impression that the good neigh- 
bor policy is an expedient that began 
with World War II. In reality, of 
course, this policy began much 
earlier, as shown by facts and dates 
appearing elsewhere in the book. 
The phrase “good neighbor policy” 
was coined by President Roosevelt in 
his first Inaugural Address in March 
1933, and was amplified the next 
month in his address before the 
Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

Dr. Quintanilla’s book deserves 
special study in relation to current 
problems of international coopera- 
tion. This is particularly true of the 
chapter on Bolivar in which is 
quoted, perhaps for the first time in 
English, the Liberator’s own sum- 
mary of his “Ideas on the Congress 
of Panama”, written at Lima in 
1826. In the light of Bolivar’s great 
vision, forcefully revealed, differ- 
ences of detail in the long retrospect 
become small indeed. The Libera- 
tor recognized the Congress of Pan- 
ama and alliance with England and 
North America as the answer to the 
dangers of the Holy Alliance. But 
he visualized “a Code of Public Law 
to be used as a rule of universal con 
duct” among nations, an order in 
which “none could be inferior to 
the others” and “the power of all 
would come to the rescue of any 
that might suffer from external ag- 
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ion”, and in which “social re- 
form would be reached under the 
holy auspices of liberty and social 


ce. 
P The book as a whole, preaching a 
gospel of Pan Americanism rather 
than propounding a new thesis for 
achieving it, abounds in expressions 
of faith in the ultimate triumph of 
democracy, good will, and neighbor- 
liness. That solid progress is being 
made in this direction among the 





Americas is perhaps evident in the 
fact that the book, in many respects 
very critical of past policies of the 
United States and thus helpful in 
balancing criticisms in the opposite 
direction, should have been written 
by a diplomat and neighbor from be- 
low the Rio Grande. This suggests 
growth of good will and under- 
standing, in the democratic atmos- 
phere of free discussion. 
-—Eric Englund 


——~aeecge— 


Free Men or AMerica. EZEQUIEL PADILLA. (Mexican Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs) Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. Chicago-New 


York. 173 pages. 

HIS BOOK has but one aim, says 
Dr. Padilla: “to bring home to the 
masses of the American nations a 
feeling of responsibility and an ex- 
ultant and creative determination to 
undertake the noble task of building 
up the indissoluble unity of the 
Americas.” The word “creative” is 
the keynote of this aim. We have 
here not another of the many pre- 
sumptuous idealisms but rather prin- 
ciples of procedure, hopes based on 
faith in people, and inescapable 
imperatives. He draws together 
trends in human association as basic 
as the biological processes from 
which they stem. “Democracy is a 
system in process of being per- 
fected.” Its strength lies in its abil- 
ity to correct its own errors. But if 
it is to succeed “popular represen- 
tation will have to be made more 
genuine; rulers will have to be more 
attentive to the will of the people; 
and the executive power will have 
to be granted increased authority in 
times of emergency.” 

Individual freedom and national 












sovereignty to the extent that they 
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are achieved make possible harmoni- 
ous and creative relations between 
people and peoples. This fact is so 
universally recognized in the Amer- 
icas that important actions by one 
country, such as the promulgation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, merely put 
into words the desires of all other 
countries. 

There is a natural unity among 
the American nations which, if im- 
plemented by collaboration, will 
make possible achievements outside 
the capabilities of the individual 
countries working by themselves. 
Dr. Padilla recognizes the disparity 
in resources within the hemisphere 
as, for instance, the concentration of 
heavy industries, of credit, and tech- 
nical skill in the United States. 
However, he does not advocate 
philanthropy. Rather he shows, for 
example, how the sanitation and 
agricultural development of the 
American tropics can be made good 
business for all of us. If we act in 
“the spirit of a federation of nations” 
we can pool our resources to the 
end of solving the economic prob- 
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lems of Latin America while retain- 
ing the relatively high level of 
consumption of the United States. 
Furthermore, this “geographical and 
spiritual unity,” he believes, must be 
capitalized in stimulating harmoni- 
ous cooperation throughout the 
world community. 

WE HAVE been experiencing 
the chaos created by attempts to 
implement great dreams based on 
political and racial domination and 
divine schemes of social revolution. 
Here is a work which aggressively 
takes the middle course. Through- 
out the years this continent has 
been progressing toward recognized 
unity. The foundations are now 
laid on which we can organize to 
raise the level of life of our peoples, 
increase markets, and eventually fit 
into world coordination as a conti- 
nental block. Important in this or- 
ganization would be collaboration 
in developing communications and 
production according to “geogra- 
phic affinities’ and assurance of 
sources of strategic raw materials for 
continental defense. 

Although emphasizing those fac- 
tors of individual liberty and na- 
tional sovereignty which promote 
enterprise and group effectiveness, 
Padilla recognizes that a larger 
measure of official control is neces- 
sary. Along with efficiency of pro- 








duction and distribution must come 
effective measures to combat “con. 
centrations and monopolies which 
destroy the bases of economic lib. 
erty.” Freedom of access to raw 
materials must be coupled with free- 
dom of access to manufactured 
goods. He points to the trend to 
ward primary processing and manu- 
facture of consumption goods in 
areas of production with a conse. 
quent increase in the share of the 
consumer’s dollar received by farmer 
and laborer. However, “to attempt 
to set up controls over the whole 
economic process is as stupid as to 
attempt to substitute nature in send- 
ing out the sap from the roots of 
the forest trees.” 

Following the fundamentally 
American process of adhering to 
basic trends and learning from ex. 
perience, he believes we should pro 
ceed to set up an_ international 
institute with authority to impose 
general standards of action for the 
world community similar to those in- 
stitutions which help assure harmo- 
nious economic relations within indi- 
vidual states. Thus, the “reciprocity 
of mutual understanding” which is 
developing to such a marked degree 
in the Americas shall become a 
guiding principle throughout the 
world. 


—R. H. Allee 





Rerucee SETTLEMENT IN THE Dominican Repustic. A Survey Conducted 
Under the Auspices of the Brookings Institution. Washington. 


410 pages. 


WELCOME indeed is this well- 
timed survey of refugee settlement 
in that American Republic which 
at the Evian Conference in 1938 
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made the generous offer of perma 
nent homes for 100,000 persons 
through gradual settlement. Nearly 


500 European refugees had already 
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been settled in the Dominican Re- 
public before the present war sub- 
stantially stopped this type of 
movement. Thus the battery of 
economic and agricultural experts 
commissioned by the Brookings In- 
stitution to investigate the problems 
of refugee settlement in the Re- 
public found a situation with an 
established unit to serve pioneering 
and experimental purposes, and 
with mass inmovement temporarily 
stopped, affording a period for 
analysis and appraisal of the pros- 
pects for post-war continuance of 
refugee settlement. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS of 
the survey, conducted by Dana G. 
Monroe and associates, are conven- 
iently summarized as answers or 
partial answers to five questions. 
(1) Question: Is the Dominican Re- 
public a suitable place for refugee 
settlement? Answer: Yes, with 
qualifications. (2) Question: How 
may refugee immigrants make a 
living there? Answer: Primarily 
from farming with the development 
of certain small industries such as 
food processing and tourist and 
other specialties. (3) Question: 
How many settlers can the Republic 
support? Answer: Ultimately 3,000 
to 5,000 (with a minority opinion 
from one of the surveyors of 
10,000). (4) Question: What will 
be the effect of the settlement project 
on the Dominican community? 
Answer: Beneficial. (5) Question: 
What part will the project play in 
the solution of the refugee problem 
as a whole? Answer: Perhaps 
demonstration that successful refu- 
gee colonies can be established un- 
der tropical conditions, and that 
their establishment promotes. the 
prosperity of the country which 
opens its doors to them. 
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These conclusions follow a broad 
survey of the world-wide aspects of 
refugee settlement, an extensive 
economic survey of the Republic, 
and a picture of the development of 
Sosua colony, founded in 1940 and 
comprising more than 350 settlers by 
the middle of 1941. The first of 
these three parts of the book is 
rather general, but is certainly in- 
formative for the reader who seeks 
orientation in the problems arising 
from the unprecedented uprooting 
and transplanting of people during 
the last 25 years. 

The second part is the most ex- 
haustive, although certain relevant 
factors of primary importance get 
only cursory treatment. For in- 
stance, data are given to show that 
the present rate of natural increase 
in the native population of the Re- 
public is about 3 percent per year. 
Yet no reference is made to possible 
developments in population policy 
which might affect this rate, nor to 
the recent experimental attempts to 
introduce birth-control services in 
some of the overpopulated Carribean 
areas. Consideration of such devel- 
opments is crucial in determining 
the maximum number of refugees 
that can eventually be admitted but 
the report steers clear of the issues 
involved. As another illustration, 
this part gives great detail as to the 
feasibility of different modes of agri- 
culture and types of industrial de- 
velopment which could afford a 
sound economic base for refugee 
colonies in the Republic, yet seems 
to assume that the optimum econo- 
mic organization has been proved to 
be one featuring individual enter- 
prise. There is no exploration of 
the possible advantages of an eco- 
nomic organization relying more 
heavily on collective endeavor. 
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FINALLY, in the record to date 
of the colony at Sosua, the most 
conspicuous omission occurs—there 
is no account of the colonists them- 
selves, their reactions and their ad- 
justments to the new life in the 
Tropics. From the few data given, 
one gathers that the “average” set- 
tler is Jewish, from an urban, Euro- 
pean background, often unmarried 
or at least without a wife now. 
Only about 10 or 20 percent of 
the group were characterized as 
lacking ambition and with little 
desire to work. A two-paragraph 
evaluation of the settlers is sum- 
marized in a final sentence, “On 


the whole, however, the quality of 
the human material seems as good 
as could reasonably have been ex. 
pected.” 

It is unfortunate that selected case 
studies were not included to put 
some meat and bones on the meager 
statistical picture offered of the set. 
tler. For all save the technical 
reader, the 20 pages of rainfall 
charts might well have been replaced 
with a half dozen accounts of the 
settlers themselves, and especially of 
their reactions to and appraisal of 
the settlement project, its organiza- 
tion and administration. 

—Margaret Jarman Hagood 
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THe FarMer Citizen aT War. 


HOWARD R. TOLLEY. The Macmillan 


Company. New York. 318 pages. 


THE GREATEST of several 
important values in Howard Tol- 
ley’s book is its effective orderly 
presentation of the present agricul- 
tural programs. Many persons out- 
side of agriculture, and not a few 
within it, whose position in the 
world makes it possible for them to 
write and speak to the public about 
agriculture, have confused and mis- 
shapened ideas about the various 
programs and how they are inter- 
related. They have no valid excuse 
for this now—if they will but read 
this book. 

The next most important value is 
its analysis of the democratic proc- 
ess in agriculture. Others have 
tried their hands at this; but no one 
before has successfully tied it down 
to concrete action by specific Gov- 
ernment agencies. The process 
comes alive in Mr. Tolley’s pages. 

WHEN THE WAR is over, or 
about over, and the farm folks out 
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on the land, and their immediate 
public servants, are able to sit down 
and begin thinking of the ways and 
means of putting their agricultural 
house in peacetime order again, they 
will do well to get out Chapter V, 
which deals with county program 
planning as it had developed up to 
June 1941, and the latter parts of 
Chapters VIII and [X, which revert 
to the same theme, and ask them- 


selves how they can pick up where | 


the planning process then left off. 
Perhaps by that time some of the 
obstacles that slowed its develop 
ment in 1938-41 will have been 
partly cleared away in the heat of 
the war. It is also easily possible 
that the circumstances that have in- 
terfered with the functioning of 
local groups in wartime planning 
since July 1941 will have been 
rubbed out by then. The present 
Congress seems likely to begin the 
erasure movement. ‘The democratic 
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process is likely to prove more dur- 
able than any particular agency and 
program. 

THE READING of this book 
inevitably raises the question as to 
how much farther ahead wartime 
food production, and adaptation of 
agriculture to war conditions, would 
now be if the organization to lead 
agriculture through the war had 
followed after and been built upon 
the planning that was begun in 
the winter and spring of 1940-41 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the State Extension Services, 
and the county and State planning 
groups. 

The principal weakness of this 
volume is that it offers no criticism 
of the present agricultural programs 
and suggestions for their revision. 
The implication is that they are 
working very well at present. Of 
course the author is in no position to 
be a critic, even a constructive one. 
The democratic process as presented 
in theory, and as practiced by 
county, State, and district units of 





the AAA, SCS, and FSA, diverge 
widely at times and in places. The 
real issues of democratic functioning 
are thus often avoided completely in 
Mr. Tolley’s analysis. 

THE FIRST CRITICAL note in 
the book—and this is a vibrant 
one—is of the “unholy alliance” be- 
tween the County Farm Bureaus 
and the county agents that main- 
tains in 16 States. 

An equally strident chord is 
struck in Chapter VIII when the 
role of the expert as portrayed in 
James Burnham’s The Managerial 
Revolution is sounded upon. The 
reviewer made the same kind of 
a noise himself when he first read 
Burnham’s book. But he would not 
condemn the experts so recklessly as 
does Mr. Tolley in a few places, 
especially the economic experts; and 
he suspects that the author has been 
too busy administering and planning 
in the last two decades to have fol- 
lowed closely the recent history of 
economic thought. 

—John D. Black 
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Our Lanpep Heritace. ROY M. ROBBINS. Princeton University 


Press. 


THE PUBLIC LAND policy of 
the United States had its birth on 
March 1, 1784, when Jefferson was 
appointed chairman of a committee 
“to prepare a plan for the tempo- 
rary government of the Western 
Territory.” This was the day on 
which Virginia completed the ces- 
sion of its western lands to the Fed- 
eral Government. Two years earlier 
New York had voluntarily given up 
its claims and by 1802, the seven 
original States with claims to west- 
ern land had followed their exam- 
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Princeton, N.J. 450 pages. 


ple. In 1935 all of the land that 
still remained of the public domain 
was withdrawn from private entry. 
In “Our Landed Heritage”, Roy M. 
Robbins traces the history of the 
land policy through the intervening 
years, which he aptly characterizes 
as the “formative era in American 
History.” 

NO OTHER COUNTRY had 
ever faced the problem of populat- 
ing so vast an area. The original 
public lands comprised 259 million 
acres. The purchase of Louisiana in 
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Jefferson’s administration _ nearly 
quadrupled its area. Further land 
acquisition by treaty, conquest, and 
purchase increased it to 2 billion 
acres, which included humid farm- 
ing lands, areas where farming re- 
quired irrigation or dry-farming 
practices, range lands, forests, and 
oil and mineral deposits. The prob- 
lem of equitable disposal varied ac- 
cordingly and was complicated by 
rivalry between agricultural regions 
and the industrial Northeast, slavery 
and anti-slavery interests, by boom 
eras and panics, railroad extension, 
political history, and above all by 
personal greed. The enormous task 
of preparing a valid and readable ac- 
count of our frontier era is ably 
handled by Dr. Robbins. 

Throughout the period the prime 
concern of the Government was 
prevention of speculation. Each 
new law, passed to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of large fortunes at 
public expense, had some loophole. 
As soon as one was plugged by legis- 
lation another appeared and the 
efforts of the Government often 
created new hardships for the bona 
fide farmers. The 160 acres allowed 
settlers by the Preémption Act of 
1841 and the original Homestead Act 
of 1862, designed for Illinois or Iowa, 
did not provide enough land when 
settlers invaded the semiarid Great 
Plains. One relief measure followed 
another. As Senator Borah said in 
1912, “The government bets 160 
acres against the entry fee of $14 
that the settler can’t live on the land 
for five years without starving to 
death.” 


Complementary interests form the keynote in hemispherical development. 
—Cuar es J. Branp 


FURTHER COMPLICATIONS 
arose between agricultural, mineral, 
forest, water, and grazing rights, 
Need for land use classification was 
recognized as imperative but recom. 
mendations, like those of Powell, 
based on first-hand knowledge of 
the agricultural potentialities of the 
region, were considered dangerous 
from the standpoint of speculation, 
were ignored, or became political 
footballs. Public-land States ob. 
jected to what they regarded as 
Federal curtailment of their rights. 

As the wasteful use of public 
lands continued, it was accompanied 
by a rising spirit of conservation 
under the leadership of farsighted 
men like Carl Schurz, Gifford Pin- 
chot, and Theodore Roosevelt. The 
climax was reached in 1934 and 
1935, with the passage of the Taylor 
Grazing Act and the closing of the re- 
maining 166 million acres of public 
domain. The Government was now 
obligated to administer all problems 
of conservation. The United States, 
according to Robbins, had come of 
age. 

In spite of this able presentation, 
a reader interested in agriculture 
cannot but regret that in emphasiz- 
ing political and economic conflicts 
Dr. Robbins neglects the role that 
nature has played in the battle. The 
drought of the 1890's certainly had 
its effect on both land and legisla- 
tion, and the settlement of the 
Prairies was largely contingent upon 
the availability of a cheap steel plow 
that would cut through the native 
sod. 





—Lois Olson 
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In 1942 


If we win the right to occupy seats at the council table of peace, 
what an enormous service we shall be able to render our Americas, 
by upholding a platform of national and international justice, for 
only from it may peace permanent and enduring flow. 


—Ezrouret PapiLta oF MExico 














In 1943 


It is time that every citizen in every one of the American re- 
publics recognizes that the good neighbor policy means that 


‘harm to one republic means harm to every republic. We have 


all of us recognized the principle of independence. It is time 
that we recognize also the privilege of interdependence—one 
upon another. 

—FRankKLIN D. RoosEVELT WHEN IN MExico 




















New Order 


While the old order is destroying itself a new relationship of 
men and of nations is already beginning its slow but sure 
evolution. Its name is brotherhood—its method is cooperation. 


—MaAackENzIr KiNG, Prime MINISTER OF CANADA 
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Pan Americanism is a spiritual, cultural, and juridical network Fi 


that unites the nations of the New World. While preserving ™ 
their autonomy as sovereign and equal entities, they pursue re-~ 
ciprocal understanding, the maintenance of peace, adherence to ~ 
juridical principles in their relations, and mutual assistance for ~ 
the achievement of progress . . . Now for the first time in the ~ 
history of mankind the panorama of America presents the mage ~ 
nificent spectacle of the nations of an entire continent united, © 
by free and spontaneous decision, in defense of their existence 
and culture. 
—EnriquE Mo .ina oF CHILE 
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